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XXXII MODEKN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 

But for one may I be spared all doctrinal disquisitions upon style ! I have 
had only one here, in ten years, and that one satisfied me of the uselessness 
of such work. Henceforth, I accept only research." 

To the foregoing expressions of opinion there is little that I need add. 
A dogmatic decision by this Committee as to the merits of the main ques- 
tion would be unlikely to further any of the interests involved ; and the 
divergence of opinion as to the proper field of Rhetoric is too wide to per- 
mit more than an impartial presentation of the arguments on either side. 
As a matter of personal opinion, however, the Committee may venture to 
suggest that the term Rhetoric as heretofore generally employed, may well 
be enlarged in meaning so as to include much more than practical composi- 
tion and that the field thus opened will afford abundant opportunity for 
investigation by the serious student. 

This report was discussed by Professors F. N. Scott, James 
W. Bright, Herbert E. Greene, E. H. Magill, and Calvin 
Thomas. 

20. " The Primitive Prise d' Orange." By Professor Ray- 
mond Weeks, of the University of Missouri. [Printed in 
Publications, xvi, 361 f.] 

21. "A Note on the Prison-Scene in Goethe's Faust" By 
Professor James T. Hatfield, of the Northwestern University. 
[Printed in Publications, xvi, 117 f.] 

22. " On the Middle English Religious Lyric." By Dr. 
J. Vincent Crowne, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The paper discussed two groups of poems on associated themes of frequent 
occurrence: the Joys, and the Complaint, of Mary. The first group is 
larger than is commonly stated, there being at least ten, perhaps eleven, 
lyrics on the subject of the Five Joys, besides those that celebrate a differ- 
ent number. The usual series of Joys is : Annunciation of Gabriel, Birth 
of Christ, Resurrection, Ascension, Assumption of Mary. In two instances 
the Epiphany is substituted for the Ascension. The number Seven is 
sometimes made up by adding the Visit to Elizabeth, and the Finding of 
Christ in the Temple. The content, structure, language, and metre of the 
individual poems were discussed, and it was seen that there is no evidence 
of literary contact between them. With the exception of a courtly and 
erotic pastourelle, the tendency is to the simple form and unadorned diction 
of the Latin models. Brandl's statement about this series, " Gaudia — in 
England sind es regelmaasig ftinf, auf dem continent sieben," is inaccurate 
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in both particulars, though near the truth in the former. Though numer- 
ous variations from the number five in England are cited, the fact remains 
not only that the general subject of the Joys was more popular in England 
than elsewhere, but that the number five was the favorite there. Rev. T. 
B. Bridgett's explanation of the popularity of the theme — its association 
with the name of Becket — is satisfactory. The fondness for the number 
five is accounted for by its association with the wounds of Christ, and the 
letters in the name Maria, but above all by the fact that from the eleventh 
century the English people, and for a considerable period they alone, kept 
five great yearly holidays in honor of Mary. The subject of Mary's woe 
produced during the M. E. period an important Latin prose dialogue 
attributed to Anselm, a thirteenth century Anglo-Norman poem, at least 
sixteen English lyrics, and lyrical scenes in five religious plays. The 
lyrics having a variety of forms : Debate between Christ and Mary, or 
between Mary and the Cross, complicated dialogue, including lyric and 
narrative, between Mary and the poet, and most frequently pure lyric in 
the form of complaint. While the poems follow certain traditional inci- 
dents and motives, based on St. Bernard and St. Anselm, there is little evi- 
dence of verbal relation between the English poems themselves. The 
main points brought out in the paper are: a demonstration of the imme- 
diate dependence of a long Lament in the Cursor Mundi on a sermon of St. 
Bernard ; a suggestion of a further source of Maidenstoon's Lament in 
Anselm' s Dialogus de Passione ; the probable borrowings in the Digby 
Good Friday Play from some English lyrics ; the remarkable absence of any 
influence of the Slabat Mater; the absence of any evidence of a musical 
drama or monodrama on this subject, as on the continent ; the lack of evi- 
dence of any immediate contact between the lyrics and the scenes in the 
Mystery Cycles. 

23. " The Medea of Euripides and the Medea of Grill- 
parzer." By Professor C. C. Ferrell, of the University of 
Mississippi. [Printed in The Sewanee Review, July, 1901.] 

24. " Literary Manners in the Nineteenth Century." By 
Mr. Charles M. Magee, of Temple College. 

25. "Laocoon, and Lessing as a Connoisseur of Art." By 
Dr. K. D. Jessen, of the University of Chicago. [Read 
by title.] 

26. "Der mynnen chrieg mit der sel: an inedited Dialogue 
in the Alemannic Dialect of the Fifteenth Century." By 
Professor F. G. C. Schmidt, of the University of Oregon. 
[Read by title.] 



